positivist. He published several books, and we may remark a cruel passage appended to his posthumous work "Philosophic." Bee wrote in 1897 to a friend, that "Nietzsche was a madman, a man craving for name and fame at any price, a poor, sick, and perhaps lunatic poet," whom he could never read, and whom to read at all was only possible in extracts.
Suspicious, and soured by his disappointment, Nietzsche in the autumn left Leipsic, where the discipleship had been finally ended, and went to Genoa. All alone he climbed his stony path through life, offended and saddened by the lack of judgment he found among his contemporaries.
Genoa was not pleasing to him that winter, so he lived on the quiet, beautiful bay of Bapallo, not far distant. He lodged here at a little inn, from whence every morning he climbed in a southern direction along the great highway towards Zoagli, overlooking the far-reaching sea, passing on his way lofty stone-pines. In the afternoon, when his health permitted, he would walk round the entire bay.
The gloom which had come over him in the last year was cleared and brightened by the composition of the great poem, " Thus Spake Zarathustra," which was to be an advance on all his hitherto published works. The first of the four parts of this work was published about May, 1883. Nietzsche gives a touching description of his state of mind while writing it. He speaks of the enormous strain and pressure, and the miraculous inspiration under which he worked; but the power of inspiration which Nietzsche thinks unique in his case is not without a parallel. It is not necessary to look far back to find a similar case. Every reader of Bousseau can remember a similar outpouring of the sentimental Jean-Jacques.
Gast was delighted when he read the proofs of " Thus Spake Zarathustra." The book, however, proved a failure at first, thouerh nowadavs it has become the most widelv